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INTRODUCTION TO THE MEDITATIONS OF DESCARTES. 

Translated from the French by Wm. R. \V alker. 

[To the readers of Descartes' Meditations, a translation of which appeared in 
vol. iv. of the Journal, the following introduction and epitome will prove inter- 
esting. — Editok.] 

To the Deans and Doctors of the Sacred Faculty of Theology of Paris. 

Gentlemex : — The reason which leads me to present to you 
this work is so j ust (and, when you know its design, I am 
assured that you will have also as just a reason for taking it 
under your protection), that I think I cannot do better, in or- 
der in some sort to recommend it to you, than to tell you in a 
few words what my purpose is. I have always considered 
that the two questions of God and of the Soul were preemi- 
nently those which ought rather to be demonstrated by philo- 
sophical than by theological reasons ; for although it suffices 
us who are of the faith to believe by faith that there is - a God, 
and that the human soul does not die with the body, it cer- 
tainly does not seem possible ever to persuade infidels of the 
truth of any religion, or scarcely even of any moral virtue, if 
we do not first prove to them these two things by natural 
reason ; and inasmuch as there are often offered in this life 
greater rewards for vices than for virtues, few persons would 
prefer the just to the useful were they not restrained either 
by the fear of God or by the expectation of another life : and 
although it be absolutely true that it is necessary to be- 
lieve that there is a God because it is so taught in the Holy 
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Scriptures, and on the other hand that it is necessary to be- 
lieve the Holy Scriptures because they come from God (the 
reason being that as faith is a gift of God, he himself who 
gives grace to enable us to believe other things can also ena- 
ble us to believe that he exists), yet we could not propose 
that to infidels, who would imagine that we had thereby com- 
mitted the fault which logicians call a circle. 

And, moreover, I have observed that you, gentlemen, with 
all the theologians, have asserted not only that the existence 
of God can be proved by natural reason, but also that the 
knowledge of him is much more clear than that which we 
have of many created things, and indeed that it is so simple 
that those who have it not are guilty ; as appears by those 
words Of "Wisdom, chap, xiii., where it is said that " their 
ignorance is unpardonable : for if their minds have pene- 
trated so far into the knowledge of the things of the world, 
how did they not sooner find out the Lord thereof;" — and 
in Romans, chap, i., it is said that they are " inexcusable," 
and again in the same place, by these words, " that which 
is known of God is manifest in them," it would seem we are 
informed that all which may be known of God can be shown 
by reasons which need not be drawn elsewhere than from 
ourselves and from the simple consideration of the nature of 
our mind. For this reason I have believed that it will not be 
against the duty of a philosopher to show here how and by 
what means we can, without going beyond ourselves, know 
God more easily and more certainly than we know the things 
of the world. 

And as regards the soul, although many have believed that 
it is not easy to know its nature, and some have even ven- 
tured to say that human reason convinces us that it dies with 
the body, and that it is only faith which teaches us the con- 
trary; yet, since the Lateran Council, held Tinder Leo X., 
Sess. 8, condemns these, and expressly enjoins on Christian 
philosophers to answer their arguments, and to employ all 
the powers of their mind to make the truth known, I have 
ventured on the undertaking. Moreover, knowing that the 
principal reason which makes many impious persons unwill- 
ing to believe that there is a God, and that the human soul is 
distinct from the body, is, as they say, that no one has hith- 
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erto been able to demonstrate these two things ; and though 
I am not of their opinion, but on the contrary hold that the 
majority of the reasons brought by so many great persons 
concerning these questions are, well understood, so many 
demonstrations, and that it is almost impossible to discover 
new ones ; hence I believe one can do nothing more useful in 
philosophy than at once to investigate with care the best 
things, and to place them in so clear and exact an order that it 
will henceforward be unquestionable to every one that they 
are veritable demonstrations. And, in a word, since many 
persons have desired it of me who know that I have cultivated 
a certain method for resolving all kinds of difficulties in the 
sciences, a method which indeed is not new (there being noth- 
ing more ancient than truth), but which they know I have 
used to good advantage on other occasions, I have thought it 
my duty also to make proof of it in a matter so important. 

Now I have labored to the best of my ability to include in 
this treatise all that I have been able to discover by means 
of that method. Not that I have here collected all the vari- 
ous reasons which could be alleged by way of proof on so 
great a subject: for I have never believed that to be neces- 
sary, unless in cases where there is nothing certain; but 
have only treated of the first and principal ones in such a 
manner that I venture to offer them as very evident and cer- 
tain demonstrations. -And I will say, moreover, that they are 
such, that I do not think there is any way by which the hu- 
man mind can ever discover better ; for the importance of the 
subject, and the glory of God to which all this has reference, 
constrain me to speak here rather more freely of myself than 
has been my custom. Nevertheless, whatever certainty and 
evidence I find in my reasons, I cannot persuade myself that 
every one is capable of understanding them. But, just as in 
geometry there are many things which have been bequeathed 
to us by Archimedes, by Appollonius, by Pappus, and by 
many others, which are received by every one as very certain 
and evident because they contain nothing which, considered 
separately, is not very easy to be known, and because every- 
where the things which follow have an exact connection with 
and dependence upon those which precede ; yet, because they 
are somewhat long and require an undivided mind, they are 
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comprehended and understood by only a very few : in the 
same way, while I consider those which I here make use of, 
to equal or even surpass in certainty and evidence the demon- 
strations of geometry, I nevertheless apprehend that by many 
they cannot be sufficiently understood, partly because they 
also are somewhat long and dependent the one upon the oth- 
er, and chiefly because they require a mind entirely free from 
all prejudices and which can easily detach itself from com- 
merce with the senses. And, truth to say, there are not in the 
world so many fit for the speculations of metaphysics as for 
those of geometry. And, moreover, there is yet this differ- 
ence that, in geometry, each being aware of the opinion that 
nothing is there advanced which has not with certainty been 
demonstrated,— those who are not entirely versed oftener 
transgress in approving of false demonstrations, in order to 
make believe they understand them, than in refuting the true. 
It is not thus in philosophy, where, every one believing that 
all is there problematical, few give themselves up to the in- 
vestigation of truth ; and very many, wishing to acquire the 
reputation of bold spirits, strive after nothing else than arro- 
gantly to combat the most apparent truths. 

This, gentlemen, is why, whatever force my reasons may 
have, I do not hope, since they belong to philosophy, that 
they will produce a great effect on men's minds, if you do 
not take them under your protection. But the esteem in 
which your body is held by the whole world being so great, 
and the name of the Sorbonne being of such authority, that 
not only in that which concerns the faith has there ever, after 
the sacred Councils, been so much deference paid to the judg- 
ment of any other body ; but also, in what concerns human 
philosophy,- every one believing that it is not possible to find 
elsewhere more solidity and knowledge, or more prudence 
and integrity in giving judgment, I do not doubt, if you deign 
to take so much care of this writing as to be willing first to 
correct it (for, having knowledge not only of my infirmity, but 
also of my ignorance, I would not dare to assert that there 
are no errors), then to add to it the things which are wanting, 
to finish those which are not perfect, and to take the trouble 
of giving a fuller explanation to those parts Avhich may have 
need of it, or at least to inform me of these in order that I may 
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make the explanation ; and, in short, after the reasons by 
which I prove that there is a God and that the hnman soul is 
different from the body, shall have been brought to that point 
of clearness and evidence to which I am assured they may be 
conducted, that they will be held as very exact demonstra- 
tions, if you deign to stamp them with your approbation and 
give public testimony to their truth and certainty, — I do not 
doubt, I say, that after that, all the errors and false opinions 
which have ever existed concerning these two questions will 
soon be effaced from the minds of men. For the truth will 
so work that all the learned and the men of understanding 
will subscribe to your judgment and authority; the athe- 
ists, who are generally more arrogant than learned and 
judicious, will be robbed of their spirit of contradiction, or 
perhaps will themselves defend the reasons which they will 
find received by all persons of understanding as demonstra- 
tions, lest they should appear not to have intellect ; and, final- 
ly, all others will readily yield to so many proofs, and there 
will not be any person who will venture to doubt of the exist- 
ence of God, and of the real and veritable distinction between 
the human soul and the body. 

It is, however, for you to judge of the fruit Avhich will be 
produced by this confidence, if it were once well established, 
— you who see the disorders which doubt produces ; but I 
should not here act with a good grace were I further to recom- 
mend the cause of God and of religion, of which you have 
always been the firmest supports. 

PREFACE. 

I have already touched on the two questions of God and of 
the human soul in the Discourse, written in French, which ap- 
peared in the year 1637, concerning the method for the proper 
conduct of reason and for the search of truth in the sciences ; 
not with the design of then treating them fundamentally, but 
only by the way, in order to discover, by the judgment passed 
upon them, in what manner I should afterwards treat them : 
for to me they have always seemed to be of such importance 
that I judged it fitting to speak of them oftener than once ; 
and the course which I take in order to explain them is so 
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little beaten and so far removed from the ordinary route, that 
I have not considered it would be profitable to present it in 
French, and in a discourse which could be read by all, lest 
weak minds should suppose that it is permitted to them to 
attempt this road. 

But, having in the Discourse on Method begged all who 
should find in my writings anything worthy of censure, to do 
me the favor of apprising me of it, there has been no objec- 
tion of any note made, save to two things on which I had 
written concerning these two questions, to which I shall here 
respond in a few words before undertaking their more precise 
explanation. 

The first objection is, that while the human mind reflecting 
on itself does not know itself as anything but a thing that 
thinks, it does not thence follow that its nature or its essence 
is only to think, — in such a manner that the word only ex- 
cludes all other things which one could perhaps speak of as 
belonging to the nature of the soul. 

To which objection I answer that it was not my intention 
in that place to exclude them so far as concerns the truth of 
the thing (of which I was not then treating), but only as con- 
cerns the order of my thought ; my meaning being that I was 
not acquainted with anything which I knew to belong to my 
essence, except that I was a thing that thinks, or a thing 
which has in it the faculty of thinking. But I shall afterwards 
show how, that if I know nothing else to belong to my essence, 
it thence follows that nothing else really does belong to it. 

The second objection is, that if I have in me the idea of a 
thing more perfect than myself, it does not thence follow that 
this idea is more perfect than I, and still less that what is 
represented by this idea exists. 

But I answer that in this word idea there is here a double 
meaning : for it may either be taken in a material sense for 
an operation of my understanding, and in this sense it could 
not be said that it is more perfect than myself; or it may be 
taken objectively for the thing which is represented by this 
operation, which, although it is not supposed to exist out of 
my understanding, can nevertheless be more perfect than I 
by reason of its essence. But in the course of this treatise I 
shall show more fully how, from this alone, that if I have in 
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me the idea of a thing more perfect than I, it thence follows 
that this thing actually exists. 

Moreover, I have also seen two other sufficiently, copious 
writings on this matter, hut these do not so much attack my 
reasons as my conclusions, and that by arguments drawn 
from the common-places of atheists. But, because arguments 
of that kind can make no impression on the minds of those 
who understand my reasons aright, and because the judg- 
ments of many are so weak and so little reasonable that they 
are oftener persuaded by the first opinions they may have 
had of a thing, however false and removed from reason these 
may be, than by a solid and real but subsequently brought 
refutation of their opinions, I do not wish in this place to an- 
swer them, le.st I should be obliged first to repeat them. 

I shall only say in general that all that the atheists say in 
combatting the existence of God depends always either on 
what they imagine to be in God of human affections, or on 
their attributing to our minds so much power and wisdom 
that we have verily the presumption of wishing to determine 
and comprehend what God can and ought to do ; so that all 
that they say need give us no trouble, provided only we remem- 
ber that we must consider our minds as things finite and lim- 
ited, and God as a being infinite and incomprehensible. 

Now, after having sufficiently recognized the sentiments of 
men, I again undertake to treat of God and of the human 
soul, and at once to lay the foundations of the first philoso- 
phy, but without expecting any praise from the vulgar, or 
hoping that my book will be read by many. On the con- 
trary, I shall never counsel any to read it, except those who 
wish to meditate with me seriously, and who can detach their 
minds from the commerce of the senses, and deliver them- 
selves entirely from prejudices of every kind; those persons 
I know to be but very few in number. But for those who. 
without caring much for the order and the connection of my 
reasons, will amuse themselves in criticising the separate 
parts, as many do, — those, I say, will not find great profit in 
the reading of this treatise ; and though they may perhaps 
find in many places occasion to cavil, they will have great 
difficulty in making any weighty objection, or any that would 
be worthy of answer. 
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And though I do not promise to others to satisfy them at 
first, and do not esteem myself so highly as to believe that 
I can foresee what will be each one's difficulty,' I shall first 
reveal in these Meditations the very thoughts that led me 
to a certain and evident knowledge of the truth, in order 
to see whether, by the same reasons which persuaded me, 
I shall be able to persuade others; and thereafter I shall 
answer the objections which have been made to me by per- 
sons of understanding and erudition to whom I sent my Med- 
itations for the purpose of being examined before they were 
sent to the press ; for they have made so many and so differ- 
ent objections, that I dare promise myself that it will be diffi- 
cult for another to bring forward' anything important which 
has not been already touched upon. 

This is the reason for which I beg those who desire to read 
these Meditations not to form any judgment until they shall 
first have taken the pains to read all the objections and the 
answers which I have made to them. 



EPITOME OF THE SIX MEDITATIONS. 

In the first, I bring forward the reasons by which we may 
doubt generally of all things, and particularly of material 
things, at least as long as we have no other foundations in 
the sciences than those we have hitherto had. But although 
the utility of a doubt so general may not at first be apparent, 
it is, however, very great in this respect, that it frees us from 
all manner of prejudices, and prepares for us a very easy 
way of accustoming our minds to detach themselves from the 
senses ; and in this, that it makes it impossible for us ever 
to doubt of. the things which we shall thereafter discover ,to 
be true. 

In the second, the mind which, using its proper liberty, 
supposes that nothing exists, concerning whose existence it 
has the least doubt, discovers that it is nevertheless abso- 
lutely impossible that it does not itself exist. This also is 
very useful, inasmuch as by this means it easily makes dis- 
tinction between the things which pertain to it — that is to say, 
to the intellectual nature — and the things which pertain to 
the bodv. 
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But, because it may happen that some will expect of me in 
this place reasons to prove the immortality of the soul, I deem 
it right here to warn them that having aimed at stating noth- 
ing in all this treatise of which I shall not have very exact 
demonstration, I am thus obliged to follow an order similar 
to that made use of by geometricians, which is to first advance 
all the things on which the proposition sought for depends, 
before drawing any conclusion. 

Now, the first and principal thing requisite ih order rightly 
to know the immortality of the soul is to form a clear and 
precise conception of it entirely distinct from all the concep- 
tions we may have of the body; which has in this place been 
done. It is besides requisite to know that all things which 
we clearly and distinctly conceive are true after the fashion 
in which we conceive them ; this could not be proved before 
the fourth Meditation. Moreover, it is necessary to have a 
distinct conception of the corporeal nature, which conception 
is given partly in the second, and partly in tbe fifth and sixth 
Meditations. And, in fine, we must conclude from all this 
that the things which we clearly and distinctly conceive to 
be diverse substances, such as the mind and the body, are in 
fact substances really distinct from one another, and such is 
the conclusion drawn in the sixth Meditation ; this is again 
confirmed, in the same Meditation, by the fact that we do 
not conceive any body but as divisible, whereas the mind or 
the soul of man cannot be conceived but as indivisible ; for, 
in fact, we could not conceive the half of any soul, as we can 
of the smallest of all bodies ; and hence we discover that their 
natures are not only diverse, but in a fashion contrary. But 
I have not further treated of this matter in this work, partly 
because that will show with sufficient clearness that from the 
corruption of the body the death of the soul does not ensue, 
thus giving to men the, hope of a second life after death, 
and partly because the premises from which we conclude the 
immortality of the soul depend on the explanation of all 
physics : in the first place, to know that generally all sub- 
stances — that is to say, all things which cannot exist without 
being created by God — are in their nature incorruptible, and 
that they can never cease to be, unless God himself, refusing 
his concurrence, reduce them to nothing ; and then, to observe 
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that the body taken in general is a substance, and cannot 
therefore perish ; but that the human body, inasmuch as it 
differs from other bodies, is but composed of a certain con- 
figuration of members and of other similar accidents, whilst 
the human soul is not thus composed of any accidents, but is 
a pure substance. For although all its accidents are changed 
— for example, although it conceives of certain things, will& 
others, and feels others, etc. — the soul nevertheless does not 
become another ; whereas the human body becomes another 
thing, from this alone that the figure of some of its parts be- 
comes changed : whence it follows that the human body can 
very easily perish, but that the mind or soul of man (I do not 
distinguish between the two) is immortal in its nature. 

In the third Meditation, I have, it seems to me, explained 
at sufficient length the principal argument of which I make 
use in order to prove the existence of God. But nevertheless.. 
because I did not wish to make use in this place of any com- 
parisons drawn from corporeal things, in order to withdraw- 
as far as I could the mind of the reader from the usage and 
commerce of the senses, there may perhaps remain many ob- 
scurities here (which, as I hope, will be entirely cleared up 
in the answers I have given to the objections that have since 
b6en proposed to me), for instance, among others, this one i 
how. the idea of a Being supremely perfect, which we find 
within us, contains so much objective reality — that is to say,, 
participates by representation in so many degrees of being 
and of perfection, that it nrast come from a supremely per- 
fect cause. This I have made clear in these answers by the 
comparison of a very ingenious and artificial machine, the 
idea of which is found in the mind of some artisan ; for, as 
the objective product of this idea must have some cause, 
namely, either the knowledge of this artisan or of that of 
some one from whom he has received this idea, so also is it 
impossible that the idea of God, which is in us, has not God 
himself for its cause. 

In the fourth, it is proved that all things which we con- 
ceive very clearly and very distinctly are every one true ; and 
at the same time is explained in what consists the nature of 
error or falsity, which must necessarily be known, as much 
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to confirm the truths preceding as for the better understand- 
ing of those which follow. But there is yet this to remark, 
that I do not at all there treat of sin — that is to say, of error 
which is committed in the pursuit of good and evil — but only 
of that which occurs in the judgment and discernment of the 
true and the false ; and that I am not to be there understood 
as speaking of the things which belong to the faith or to the 
conduct of life, but only of those which regard speculative 
truths, and which can be known only by the aid of the natu- 
ral light alone. 

In the fifth Meditation, besides corporeal nature, taken in 
general, being explained, the existence of God is also there 
demonstrated by a new reason, in which however some diffi- 
culties may be also encountered, but the solution will appear 
in the answers to the objections which have been made ; and, 
in addition, I show in what manner it is true that the cer- 
tainty even of geometrical demonstrations depends on the 
knowledge of God. 

Finally, in the sixth, I distinguish between the action of 
the understanding and that of the imagination ; the marks of 
this distinction are there described ; I show that the soul of 
man is really distinct from the body, and yet that the two 
are so closely conjoined and united that they seem to com- 
pose but one thing. All the errors which proceed from the 
senses are there exposed, with the means of avoiding them; 
and, in a word, I bring forward all the reasons by which we 
can conclude of the ' existence of material things ; not that I 
judge them of much use in proving what they prove, namely, 
that there is a world, that men have bodies, and other simi- 
lar things, which have never been held as doubtful by any 
man of good sense ; but because in considering them closely 
one comes to know that they are not so well established or 
so evident as those which lead us to the knowledge of God 
and of our soul ; inasmuch as these are the most certain and 
evident which can come to the knowledge of the human mind, 
and this is all I have had the design of proving in these six 
Meditations, and on this account I have here omitted many 
other questions of which I have incidentally spoken in this 
treatise. 



